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BETWEEN ISSUES 


EVERY NOW AND THEN, one of our fiendish admirers drops 
around to observe (usually within earshot of boss Levitas, 
who nods vigorously in agreement): “Boy, you fellows really 
have it easy. There’s nothing as simple as putting out a 
magazine.” In fact, this happened a few days ago while we 
were sifting through the readership-survey replies from the 
more than 500 of you who were good enough to write in 
your suggestions. And since, when he walked in, we were 
earnestly repeating to ourselves through gritted teeth “The 
customer is always right,” we dropped our usual editorial 
aplomb and turned on him with the challenge that he recon- 
cile the following—which is a fair sample of the suggestions 
received: 

“The NL is a unique and outstanding publication. It is 
courageous, honest and dignified. I enjoy it just as it 
° ” 


is. 


“Less rehash of dull politics and more exposé.” 

“ s ” 

Book reviews are excellent. 

“Raise the standard of book reviews.” 

“More space for columns.” 

“Columnists only seldom bear reading.” 

“Shorter articles.” 

“Cut the number of small articles to provide space for 


long ones.” 


“If you could, arrange to turn it into a daily.” 
“Give us same sort of magazine in issue twice as thick.” 
“Comes too often. Can’t keep up with it and do other 


reading.” 


“Once a month, not four times, and then articles should 


be longer.” 


“William Henry Chamberlin every week.” 


“Perhaps William Henry Chamberlin should retire.” 































“A partisan view is why I read this excellent publiq 
tion.” 

“Don’t ever change in editorial policies. Hope to be «j 
reading the NL in 50 years (I am 20 now).” 

“Guard against biased attitudes in some articles.” 

“I frequently get to the point, because of what I reguj 
as the magazine’s blind partisanship in domestic affaix 
where I am induced to stop reading it at all.” 

“Keep up with excellent symposia, such as the currey 
“Young Generation.’ ” 

“Don’t extend an article series too long, like the ‘Youn 
Generation.’ ” 

“Frankly, I never get enough of William E. Bohn. Thin 
he stands several heads above everyone else.” 

“Bohn is so human. Too many intellectuals concerne 
with human betterment are not, at least as far as one cat 
judge from their writing.” 

“Haven’t we had enough of William E. Bohn?” 

“You covered the Suez crisis admirably.” 

“Less pro-Israeli slant in treatment of Middle East que 
tions.” 

“Your information on Communist activities seems to m 
your most unique quality.” 

“Closer specialization on the fight for freedom, especial] 
against Communism.” 

“Less anti-Communist sermonizing in connection with th 
domestic scene a la Sidney Hook, Diana Trilling and Arnoli 
Beichman.” 

“I feel the same way about Communism as you do, bi 
you write about it too damn much!” 

“Tennis anyone?” our admirer cut in at this point as 
beat a hasty retreat. 
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IKremlin power may pass from Party to military hands in wake of recent Moscow upheaval 
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East que 


to whether power in the Soviet Un- 
ion was passing from the Party ma- 
chine to the Army leadership. This 
prospect is regarded with favor by 
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‘than 8 million strong.) 

Those who hope the Army leaders 
twill wrest power from the Party 
sapparatchiki point to these factors, 
among others, to support their 
choice: 

1, As far back as the era of forcible 
collectivization (1929-1932), strong 
opposition to Stalin’s policies came 
from the Army command. The thou- 
sands of desperate letters received by 
Red Army soldiers from their fami- 
lies in the villages precipitated a 
sharp conflict between Defense Com- 


Hissar Kliment Voroshilov and Sta- 


lin, and the latter was sufficiently 
alarmed by Army opposition to 
sound a temporary retreat. 

2. What political program—if any 


is —the purged marshals and generals 


of 1937 had, remains a mystery. One 
school of thought believes that Mar- 








Boris SHus, author of The Choice 
and Since Stalin, was for several 
years political adviser to RIAS in 
Berlin, He is now the Program Pol- 
y Adviser for Radio Liberation. 
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shals Tukhachevsky, Gamarnik and 
their associates sympathized with the 
Party “liberals” headed by Nikolai 
Bukharin and Alexei Rykov, who 
wanted a better life for the workers 
and peasants and less terror. (Bukha- 
rin was author of the 1936 Constitu- 
tion, which Stalin turned into a 
farce.) By 1937, war with Hitler was 
looming on the horizon, and there 
were grave reasons to doubt the loyal- 
ty of Red Army troops and the general 
population in the event of a conflict. 
That is why the Army leaders may 
have favored more legal rights for 
Soviet citizens and a greater effort to 
meet their economic needs. 

According to a different version of 
the 1937 purge, the Red Army lead- 
ers were plotting with anti-Hitler ele- 
ments in the Wehrmacht. In effect, 
this Soviet-German military combi- 
nation was said to be directed against 
both Hitler and Stalin in order to 
restore good relations between the 
Soviet Union and Germany and pre- 
vent a new world war. (Today, we 
know that as late as 1938 there was 
strong opposition to Hitler’s war 
plans in the German General Staff.) 
Indirect support for this theory is 
found in the memoirs of General Wal- 
ter Krivitsky, former Chief of Soviet 
Intelligence for Western Europe. 
More recent evidence along the same 
lines is supplied in Walter Schellen- 
berg’s book The Labyrinth. 

But both Krivitsky and Schellen- 
berg can be interpreted quite differ- 
ently: To wit, there was no Red Army 
conspiracy against Stalin. Instead, 





By Boris Shub 


the Gestapo manufactured documents 
to frame the Soviet generals. Stalin, 
according to this view, found it con- 
venient to accept the charge of con- 
spiracy (or actually believed it). In 
retrospect, it looks as though Stalin 
executed Tukhachevsky and his asso- 
ciates, and then proceeded with a 
mass purge of the officers’ corps, in 
order to be secure against a “Bona- 
partist” power bid before or after 
the outbreak of war. 

3. During World War II, the 
Army leaders did achieve consider- 
able popularity. After Hitler’s troops 
had swept to the gates of Moscow, en- 
circled Leningrad, and reached the 
Volga and the Caucasus, men like 
Marshals Zhukov, Rokossovsky, Ko- 
nev and Vasilevsky led the great 
counter-offensive that drove the 
enemy from Soviet soil. Because of 
Nazi barbarism, these generals were 
greeted as liberators. Moreover, the 
war necessarily created a spirit of 
relative freedom and of comradeship 
among officers and men which was a 
far cry from the Party-police oppres- 
sion the average Russian had known 
previously. 

To millions of Soviet citizens and 
soldiers, the Red Army command, 
fighting as comrades-in-arms of dem- 
ocratic Britain, America and France, 
may have appeared as the. natural 
leaders of a better and freer postwar 
era. The meeting of the Soviet and 
Allied armies, and the friendship 
between Marshal Zhukov and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, symbolized these 
hopes. Despite the years of cold war 








and anti-Western propaganda since 
V-E Day, the expectations aroused 
during World War II remain im- 
bedded in the consciousness of the 
Soviet Army and people. And Stalin’s 
spiteful treatment of Marshal Zhukov 
after the war probably increased the 
latter’s popularity, making him seem 
a victim of the Stalin dictatorship. 

4. The Army leaders—and Mar- 
shal Zhukov himself—are believed to 
have played an important role in the 
removal and execution of MVD chief 
Beria and the subsequent reduction 
of MVD powers. There is no question 
that these moves are universally pop- 
ular in the Soviet Union. The steps 
taken since 1953 toward greater indi- 
vidual security against arbitrary ar- 
rest and imprisonment, the erosion of 
the once all-pervasive system of de- 
nunciation, the partial dismantling of 
the concentration-camp system—all 
this can be traced, in part at least. 
to the Army’s increased role in So- 
viet life. 

5. Finally, Marshal Zhukov’s ap- 
parently decisive role in the ouster 
of two top Stalinists, Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov and Lazar M. Kaganovich, 
as well as Stalin’s former secretary 
and purge aide Georgi M. Malenkov, 
gives added support to the theory 
that the Army leadership is, in effect. 
undermining the “monolithic” fagade 
of the totalitarian system. Just as the 
execution of Beria and his aides 
greatly weakened the terror-prestige 
of the MVD, so the charges leveled 
against Malenkov, Molotov and Ka- 
ganovich raise basic questions about 
the entire leadership of the Commu- 
nist party. For ordinary common 
sense reminds the Soviet public that 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Nikolai M. 
Shvernik, Anastas I. Mikoyan and 
Party “Marshal” Nikolai Bulganin 
are involved in the same past crimes 
as the “anti-Party” group of Malen- 
kov, Kaganovich and Molotov. 

The Case for Bonapartism: After 
Stalin’s death, another school of 
thought in the West held that the lack 
of rea? stature among his Party suc- 
cessors created potentialities for mili- 
tary dictatorship—probably headed 





by Marshal Zhukov. An articulate 
spokesman for this theory was Isaac 
Deutscher, author of Stalin: A Politi- 
cal Biography. Deutscher thought 
that the Malenkov regime of 1953-55 
was moving from the ruthlessness of 
the Stalin era to a system which 
would gradually assure a better life 
for Soviet citizens and work for 
more normal relations with the non- 
Soviet world. In his judgment, the 
military regarded this course with 
grave concern. The Army leaders, he 
contended, believed that power must 
be exercised with a strong hand to 
retain the undivided allegiance of the 
Soviet population and, more especial- 
ly, to prevent explosions among the 
non-Russian peoples and the satel- 
lites. According to this view, the 
Army leaders also looked with little 
favor on Malenkov’s emphasis on 
consumer goods at the expense of 
heavy industry. In other words, they 
regarded the Malenkov regime as too 
“soft” and felt they themselves could 
better safeguard the power and pres- 
tige of the Soviet Union. 

In one respect at least, Deutscher 
was on firm ground: None of the 
Party leaders who succeeded Stalin 
was a public symbol of undisputed 
strength and authority. All had been 
identified too long in the public 
mind as men who carried out Stalin’s 
orders and sang Stalin’s praises. 
None enjoyed the popularity attrib- 
uted to Marshal Zhukov. 

There is evidence that Stalin him- 
self was concerned with the problem 
of how the regime could maintain 
adequate symbols of authoritarian 
power after he was gone. In his last 
years, he proclaimed himself “Gen- 
eralissimo” and surrounded himself 
increasingly in his public appear- 
ances with the victorious marshals 
and generals of the Soviet Army 
(with the notable exception of Zhu- 
kov, whom he regarded as too “big” 
a figure). And in the “doctors’ plot,” 
which Stalin invented shorily before 
his death, it is notable that most of 
the intended “victims” of the alleged 
conspiracy were leading Soviet gen- 
erals (again, with Zhukov missing 


from the list). In other words, Stalisil 


felt that the most effective way jy 
blacken the names of the alleged egy 
spirators with the Soviet public wa 


to accuse them of planning to mu. 


der the Army leaders. 

How many top Communists wer 
scheduled to be purged for complic 
ity in the doctors’ plot will never be 
known. Accounts published after Sp 
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kov and Molotov were among them 
There are intimations in Khruh 
chev’s anti-Stalin speech at the 20h 
Party Congress in February 1956¢ 
not one of the Party leaders f 
certain of being spared. 





























In any event, it is noteworthy thal 








Stalin was preparing to tell the § 
viet public that a number of Part 
leaders were plotting to kill, not th 
dictator’s Party heirs, but the mil 
tary heroes of World War II. Fron 
Khrushchev’s speech and_ other 
sources, we know that Stalin had ; 
pretty low opinion of the men who 
surrounded him. According t 
Khrushchev, he compared them to 
“blind kittens” who would be help 
less when he died. He evidently had 
a higher opinion of the generals. Sig. 
nificantly, while Stalin continued t 
purge and kill his party associate 
even after the war (e.g., Nikolai Vor 
nesensky in 1949), he found it in- 
expedient to liquidate Zhukov, whos 
popularity he obviously resented. 
If we look at the generals from the 
standpoint of the authoritarian cast 
system which Stalinism produced 
then assigning them a larger role te 
day in order to preserve that system 
makes sense. More policy-making 
power in the Army command coul/ 
spell a continued inflexible line in ir 
ternational affairs. The generals ma) 
well argue that Soviet armed force: 
must remain in the satellites, unde 
the Warsaw Pact, as long as NATO 
exists. They may take the position 
that Soviet security interests demand 
the continued division of Germat! 
while Soviet political strategy tnt 
to detach West Germany from NAT) 
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partment concerned itself chiefly 
with collecting incriminating mate- 
rial on Army commanders. 

During the Russo-Finnish War 
(1939-40), the commissars 
dropped from the Army. They re- 
appeared soon after the Nazi inva- 
sion, but in 1942 Soviet officers were 
given undivided command authority 
(though even in this period the 
NKVD was very active in the Army). 
Later, when the tide had turned, the 
commissars returned as “political 
advisers.” After V-E Day, the work 
of the Army Political Department 
was intensified as part of the general 
campaign to restore the supreme 
authority of the Party leadership. 

Today, the continued presence of 
the Party’s political representative at 
the division, regiment and company 
level remains a thorn in the side of 
officer and enlisted man alike. The 
presence of the politruk often inhib- 
its relations among officers as well as 
between officers and men, and his 
compulsory indoctrination classes are 
generally detested. 


were 


The precise form that police con- 
trol takes in the Army today is not 
entirely clear. During the war. 
Smersh—an organization with arbi- 
trary punitive powers—was the name 
that inspired terror in the military 
ranks. In recent years, the MGB (se- 
cret police) special section in the 
Army seems to have been abolished, 
and direct police surveillance may 
no longer exist since the post-Beria 
changes in the security system. Nev- 
ertheless, the Soviet commander of 
today is still subject to control from 
above by the Political Administra- 
tion and on lower levels by the Party 
cells within Army units. At the very 
top, Party “Marshal” Bulganin re- 
mains as much a reminder to Marshal 
Zhukov of past Party interference 
as the politruk is to the lower ranks. 

How Zhukov now sees his politi- 
cal role remains an enigma. But he 
would be a singularly insensitive man 
not to know how powerful he is as 
a symbol both to the Soviet Army 
and to the Soviet public as a whole. 
He also knows that he is widely re- 


garded in the West as an individual 
with comparatively clean hands (de- 
spite his role in suppressing the 
Hungarian revolt). All these factors 
give him great potential influence. 

The Outlook: What kind of “Com- 
munists,” then, are the leading mar- 
shals and generals of the Soviet 
Army? They are certainly patriots 
who want the Soviet Union to pre- 
serve its power in the world. They 
have never openly challenged the 
basic social structure or the caste 
system it has produced. They have 
given repeated lip-service to Com- 
munist world objectives. (Whether 
out of necessity or conviction re- 
mains largely unknown.) There is 
reason to believe that they fear poli- 
cies of too great relaxation which 
might bring satellite revolt or more 
serious unrest among the non-Rus- 
sian nationalities in the Soviet Un- 
ion. On the other hand, they seem 
to favor any policy—consistent with 
the maintenance of Soviet internal 
and international strength—which 
would make for a more satisfied peas- 
antry. For this reason, it is doubtful, 
for example, that they are as firmly 
committed to unmodified continua- 
tion of the present state- and collec- 
tive-farm system as was Stalin. It is 
safe to assume that they—and the 
Party leaders as well—are studying 
Yugoslav and Polish agricultural pol- 
icy with considerable interest. 

As victim of long years of Party 
interference and terror, the generals 
might also be inclined to want more 
free inquiry in education and great- 
er cultural freedom. They are, fur- 
thermore, as well aware as Western 
military leaders that World War III 
would be disastrous for all concerned. 

At the same time, the Soviet gen- 
erals remain beneficiaries of a caste 
system. And nowhere is that system 
more clearly reflected than in the 
Army itself. In comparison with the 
American, British and French armed 
forces, the Soviet Army is still little 
better than a feudal institution. Pay 
differentials are shocking by Western 
standards, and so is the treatment and 
status of the enlisted man. Yet, to 














date, there is no evidence of ay 
late opposition to this caste g 
within the Soviet Army comma 

Despite these negative 
however, there is much in 1957: 
viet society that virtually foregg 
positive role on the Army 
ship. The overwhelming desire of 
Soviet people is for higher li 
standards, more liberty, and fr 
dom from fear of another world wa 
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The Army leadership can be expec : 
ed to favor policies at home ay 
abroad which satisfy these aspir 
tions (with the reservations alreadwf” ECRET 





mentioned). In a sense, all faction) Dulle 
in the Soviet power struggle sinogisneuvet 
Stalin’s death have been pushed iif terms 
that direction. Perhaps the generalifpithout 
have less of a vested interest thagKnowlan 
some of the Party apparatchiki if Dulles 
sticking to economic and_politicaice, the 
patterns which retard the transforfis diph 
mation of the Soviet Union to somfpaving s 
sort of constitutional order. e quiet 
The Army leaders have, since Steprise the 
lin’s death, been instrumental in #wo heac 
substantial reduction of police terror have 
They have also benefited from theptassen 
fratricidal conflict among Stalin'§it” by 
heirs. It is quite conceivable that theyfimande 
backed Khrushchev against Malenfind Du 
kov precisely because Khrushchein an at 
is opportunistic enough to be pusheif Mean 
into making greater changes in Sogeachin; 
viet domestic and foreign policy. Font 
the moment, his position depends onfprized i 
the support of the Army commanifjould | 
and the Party apparatus. WhetherBheimn 
Zhukov and the other Army leadenfar. In 
are satisfied with this arrangemenMVashin 
remains to be seen. um © 
Much will depend on the succeseplace 
or failure of Khrushchev’s bold proffence,” 
grams for agriculture and industry.— 
He has promised the Soviet publicf Ther 
adequate food and housing within «ffisenh 
relatively short span of time; he erie to 
pects industrial and bureaucratic defrula | 
centralization to bring substantial} 1, / 
benefits to the country. He may eve? Pantua 
agree to some formula for the begit freali 
nings of effective disarmament. Hor pillion 
long the Army leadership support pPttens 
Khrushchev will depend largely ® fo 59 
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the success of these ventures. 
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COFFIN 


WasuincrTon, D.C. 
BCRETARY of State John Foster 
\} Dulles is engaged in a unique 
wneuver. He is attempting to come 
terms with the Communist world 
ithout letting Senator William F. 


mnowland (R.-Calif.) know about it. 


Dulles is employing a favorite de- 
ice, the diversionary tactic. He sends 
is diplomatic legions crying and 
aving spears in one direction, while 
e quietly moves in another to sur- 
rise the foe. The Secretary has made 
0 headline diversions. He arranged 
» have disarmament chief Harold 
sen (who is called “Childe Har- 
id” by the Nixon-ites) publicly rep- 
imanded for talking to a Russian. 
nd Dulles himself outdid Knowland 
nan attack on Red China. 
Meanwhile, the Administration is 
eaching eagerly for a general agree- 
ment with Moscow. Particularly 
pried is a disarmament pact which 
ould allow us to gradually lower 
immense military costs of the cold 
ar. In the shifting relations between 
Washington and Moscow, “the maxi- 
um of distrust is gradually being 
‘placed by a minimum of confi- 
lence,” as one observer aptly put 


There are three reasons why the 
ienhower Administration would 
to find a “live and let live” for- 
ula with the Communist bloc: 
1, All who have studied the gar- 
antuan $71.8-billion Federal budget 
realize there is only one place where 
villions can be struck out. This is in 
lefense and military aid, amounting 
0 59 cents in every budget dollar. 
‘erything else is, by comparison, 
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By Tris Coffin 


peanuts or a fixed charge, e.g., vet- 
erans benefits and interest payment 
on the national debt. 

A defense cut of any size cannot 
be made as long as the cold war may 
get hot. This was a mistake the Tru- 
man Administration made. Shortly 
before the Korean War, conservative 





STASSEN: PUBLICLY REPRIMANDED 


business interests, Chairman Edwin 
G. Nourse of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson, and a World 
War II retired general named Dwight 
D. Eisenhower persuaded Congress 
to cut a big slice out of the military 
pie. Yet, the Administration would 
like to present the voters with a tasty 
budget cut next year and again in 
1960 if the Russians will just co- 
operate. 

2. England and France have long 
since been appalled at the demands 


Dulles’s Maneuvers, Ike’s Press 
Conferences, and Civil Rights 


of the cold war as it is played by 
Washington. The overthrow, uncon- 
ditional surrender or containment of 
Communism no longer seems practi- 
cal in view of the cost. 

3. President Eisenhower shares 
the American public’s almost mysti- 
cal fear of a nuclear war. He recalls 
the warning of his deeply religious 
mother that those who live by the 
sword shall die by the sword, and 
couples this with reports of H-bomb 
devastation. Occasionally, at his press 
conferences, this awe and fear break 
through. 

More often, the President’s Wednes- 
day morning meetings with the press 
and cameras reveal his genius as a 
public figure and his inadequacies as 
a leader. He comes before the report- 
ers as a pleasant person, radiating 
simplicity and charm. He uses phrases 
which strike a nostalgic chord with 
the public, for they are the homey 
patriotism of McGuffey’s Reader, 
Edgar Guest, and the annual Fourth 
of July speech. But Eisenhower rare- 
ly answers a question or provides 
revealing information. Reporters 
must interpret his statements by 
watching the expression on press sec- 
retary Jim Hagerty’s face, or talking 
off-the-record to an Administration 
executive. 

A few days ago, for example, the 
President was asked if the steel-price 
increase violated his call for “states- 
manlike action” by labor and indus- 
try to hold back inflation. He re- 
plied: 

“Well, very naturally I don’t have 
the exact knowledge that would allow 
me to make a detailed judgment about 








such things. I do stand firmly upon 
the idea I advanced, which is that 
Government alone cannot preserve a 
sound dollar. There has got to be in 
a free economy statesmanlike action 
on the part of all business elements, 
businessmen and labor, or we are all 
lost. 

“Now, the next step, if this thing 
got out of hand, would be govern- 
mental controls in time of peace, and 
I believe governmental controls in 
time of peace is, means the begin- 
ning of the end. Now, as to the exact 
decision that was made, of what it 
will mean on our economy, was not, 
will not be known until we know to 
what extent the users of steel can 
absorb this cost, as the automobiles, 
the refrigerators, and all the rest of 
it, and also what resistance there will 
be to the sale of these articles as they 
become higher in price. There are a 
number of forces operating in a free 
economy that could tend to—to viti- 
ate the general effect of this rise. In 
other words, it might even force a 
backward step. But, in any event, 
there has got to be cooperation in 
these circles that I have spoken of 
or we are going to be in trouble.” 

Correspondents tried to find out 
how firm the ground was under his 
civil-rights stand. Eisenhower was 
asked about the charge by Senator 
Richard Russell (D.-Ga.) that the 
Administration’s _right-to-vote _ bill 
‘cunning device” to forcibly 
integrate the schools. The President 
answered : 

“Well, I would say this—naturally 
I am not a lawyer and I don’t par- 
ticipate in the exact language of pro- 
posals. I know what the objective was 
that I was seeking, which was to pre- 
vent anybody illegally from interfer- 
ing with any individual’s right to 
vote if that individual were qualified 


‘ 


was a 


under the proper laws of his state, 
and so on... . Well, I would not want 
to answer this in detail, because I was 
reading part of that bill this morn- 
ing, and I—there certain 
phrases I didn’t completely under- 
stand, So before | make any more 
remarks on that I would want to talk 


were 


to the Attorney General and see ex- 
actly what they mean... .” 

This reply illustrates a 
basic split within the Administration 
on civil rights. President Eisenhower 
wants to complete his term without 
getting in any fights or stirring up 
bitterness toward himself. Personally, 
he would be willing to backtrack and 
accept a compromise. In fact, after 
a White House conference, Knowland, 
unofficial leader of the civil-rights 
forces in the Senate, made it clear 


uneasy 


that the President was not opposed to 
changes in the Administration’s civil- 
rights bill. But Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, who was once the 


National Chairman, 
shrewdly sees this issue as a way of 
breaking the Democratic hold on the 
cities and keeping the GOP in power 


Republican 


for a generation. 

Throughout the weary hours of 
Senate debate on civil rights, there 
is an atmosphere of unreality. Sena- 
tor Russell in his well-tailored blue 
suit and soft, barely audible voice 
does not look the part of the profes- 
sional Southerner in a frock coat and 
long hair. Those who know him well 
doubt that the Senator really be- 
lieves the bill “was deliberately 
drawn to enable the use of our mili- 
tary forces to destroy the system of 
separation of the races in the South- 


SENATOR MORSE AND VICE PRESIDENT NIXON: "TOPSY-TURVY DEBATE’ 








ern states at the point of a bayg 
if it be necessary to take this stepf 
Moreover, most Southern Senatos 
are reasonable men who will talk of 
the-record of the big changes in thei 
part of the country and will admi 
that segregation, as a way of life, j 
dying. 

The topsy-turvy nature of thi 
whole Senate debate is glaringly a 
parent. Vice President Richard 
Nixon, who voted against a compu 
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sory Fair Employment Practices Con 
mission in the House, is the darlings 
the Negro press; celebrities of th 


we 
MEF 


PC 


young man. On the other hand, Re 
Wilkins, Executive Secretary of t 
National Association for the Advanog 
ment of Colored People, in a Detro 
speech angrily attacked Senal 
Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.), a blo 
stained veteran of the civil-righfinto \ 
thad | 
A far-reaching consequence of © sentat 
Senate battle is the dissolution of 4 them 
Southern Democrat-conservative 84 but 1} 
publican bloc that has commande® Ma 
the upper body in all but the rosie] comp 
days of the New Deal. Southern} ton fc 
like Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.) h#*4 real-e 
suddenly made the discovery tha The _ 
the GOP is boldly raiding thei’ one-t] 
melon patch. that 


wars. 
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ices Compyoston’s retail shopping district 


has been dealt a severe blow by 
he announced closings of the R. H. 
jhite, E. T. Slattery, and Plotkin 
ros. stores. All three have been con- 
idered mainstays in the downtown 
rea, White’s for 104 years, Slattery’s 
or 90. and Plotkin’s for 48. It is 
eared that their departure from the 
etail scene will mean a net loss to 
shopping area as a whole. With- 
ut them to help attract customers to 
he downtown area, the already heavy 
ide to shopping centers on the city’s 
riphery will probably be increased. 
High taxes, poor parking facili- 
ies and intense competition from 
rban centers were given as the 
rincipal reason for the triple crash. 
rt M. Greenfield, president of 
Stores Company, the R. H. 
ite parent company, declared that 
broadest and most imaginative 
cooperation is needed to solve the far- 
teaching problems of downtown re- 
development now facing Boston and 
“other great American cities. 
Greenfield noted that White’s lost 
72 million dollars last year and several 
million dollars’in the past 10 years. 
But he said City Stores still would 
have put an additional $2 million 
into White’s if other means of relief 
jhad been obtained. Employe repre- 
ce of UF sentatives say the company asked 
oe of °F them to take a 15-per-cent pay cut 
ative R but that this was rejected. 
mmande Mayor John B. Hynes said the 
ne rosl¥ company also asked the city of Bos- 
utherne"} ton for a 50-per-cent slash in its total 
a.) haf real-estate assessment of $4 million. 
ety ta The Mayor was willing to grant a 
ng thelonethird reduction. He emphasized 


that even this downward revision 


ivil-right 
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would have to be temporary because 
“any permanent reduction in as- 
sessed values in the downtown area 
of the city might well result in the 
necessity of making similar reduc- 
tions on all properties in the shop- 
ping and business area of the city. 
Such an eventuality could mean abso- 
lute bankruptcy for the city govern- 
ment.” 

The Mayor belittled the impor- 
tance of the city’s high tax rates as 
one of the reasons that led to the store 
closings. The same thing is happen- 
ing in other cities with tax rates half 
that of Boston’s, he said. He ascribed 
the moves largely to changing shop- 
ping habits, traffic congestion and 
parking problems. He pointed out 
that Boston had lost other stores in 
the past without suffering any harm. 

It was regarded as significant that, 
while announcing the closing of its 
Boston store, White’s declared that 
its store in Worcester would be en- 
larged and two others would be 
opened in the outlying area of Great- 
er Boston in the near future. And 
Louis Plotkin said his personal view 
was that Plotkin’s would return to 
Boston once conditions have im- 
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proved for retail business in the city. 

Speaking editorially on June 17, 
the Boston Herald said: 

“The loss of these venerable com- 
mercial enterprises is a tragedy not 
only for thousands of workers and 
customers, but also for the commu- 
nity as a whole. Their going, as 
White’s President J. Benson Saks 
noted, creates ‘a dangerous void’ in 
the heart of the downtown business 
district. It is symptomatic of a sick- 
ness in the city which must be cured 
soon if it is not to prove fatal... . 

“What Boston needs, of course, 
and what Boston business needs, is 
an assessment policy which is reason- 
able and stable for everybody. That 
is an essential ingredient of a ‘com- 
petitive tax climate.’ But the polliti- 
cians have not been willing to face 
it.” 

Starkly confronting the city is the 
question of what can be done to help 
other stores known to be operating 
on thin ice. Off-street parking is still 
a prime consideration. Mayor Hynes 
has given the Boston Common Ga- 
rage, Inc. 90 days to exercise an 
option to build a parking garage 
under Boston Common. Civic and 
business leaders have advocated, in- 
stead of an under-Common garage. 
that the city take some dispensable 
property on Tremont Street for an 
off-street mechanical parking garage. 

Other remedies suggested have 
been construction of small 100-car 
garages scattered around the city in- 
stead of the large structures now 
under way, the provision of more 
off-street parking lots at terminal sta- 
tions of the Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority, and conversion of Tremont 
Street to two-way traffic again. 
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CAUGHT IN THE RUSH |= 


By Adam Yarmolinsky 


N the latter stages of a lively discussion, the man who 
| tries to restate the issues may be regarded with some 
annoyance. But he should be acknowledged as at least a 
necessary evil. 

It seems to me that the contributions to this symposium 
have thus far focused on two separate, if related ques- 
tions: The first goes to the sources of creativity in the 
rising generation, and the second goes to the sources of 
political faith. The contributors seem to be in general 
agreement that the newest generation of intellectuals lack 
adequate sources of political and esthetic inspiration, 
although there are wide differences as to the reasons for 
this lack and the prospects for the future. 

My thesis is that the experience of my own generation 
supports what the financial analysts call a cautious 
optimism. 

The lines between the generations are not drawn at 
birth. Rather they are marked out at the time each gen- 
eration is thrust out of doors by its parents and teachers 
to face the world. The true children of the Depression 
were born into the era of the New Freedom and only 
reached the age of responsibility in the 1930s, just as the 
children of the fat postwar years were most of them born 
during the lean prewar years. And the measure of aware- 
ness, of generation-consciousness, is the extent to which 
the transition is consciously and deliberately accom- 





While intellectual exercises are rarely subjected to the 
physical limitations of baseball or boxing, the gen- 
eration under discussion, as defined by Norman Pod- 
horetz in his March 11 article initiating this series, is 
between 21 and 31 years old. Thus Adam Yarmolinsky, 
35 and the father of three, must be classified with the 
“old men” who preceded him, Daniel Bell, Leslie Fiedler 
and Robert Lekachman. Currently Secretary of the 
Fund for the Republic, he is a graduate of Harvard 
College and Yale Law School, has practiced law in 
Washington, D.C., and was a clerk for Supreme Court 
Justice Stanley Reed. Case Studies in Personal Security, 
published in 1955, was produced under his editorship 
and won wide critical acclaim. Besides Podhoretz, the 
“young” participants in the symposium have been: 
Wallace Markfield, Arthur A. Cohen, Jascha Kessler, 
John Hunt, Alfred Sundel, Morton Cronin, Ned Polsky, 
William R. Yates, Robert DeMaria, Anatole Shub, Jeane 
J. Kirkpatrick, Richard Rose and Bernard E. Norwitch. 
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plished. If an exception must be made for those p when 
maturely wise youngsters cast adrift in childhood } taking 
major crises, this exception only proves the rule: F our fi 
children of the streets, the age of responsibility has early 
ready arrived. few 1 
My own generation, now in its mid-thirties, nev Merle 
found the point at which it was admitted to man’s esta fleets 
Our education, although it left us ample time for refle As 
tion, led not to commencement but to induction. of W 
politics, which with the enthusiasm of youth labeled from 
early isolationists as reactionary fools or pro-Communiy ™°T° 
knaves, led us to accept an indefinite postponement they 
our own political activities. long 
The war was a situation for which my generation co haps 
not prepare itself, and to a great extent we abando a 


the effort. The war afforded extraordinary opportunith 
for reflection—I believe that I read more deeply 
creatively then than at any other time before or sinc 
but it afforded almost no opportunity for exchange 6 
ideas, or even for creative expression. 

The military life was only a parenthesis, but a pa 
thesis of indefinite extension, so that we could not 
where the main line of the sentence might be resu 
When the parenthesis was closed (with a bang, not 
whimper) we were rushed into responsibility, until o 
day we discovered we had passed that magic point on 
graph where the ascending curve of actuality crosses ! 
descending curve of expectation. 

We were different from our older brothers, who ak 
came of age in a world they never made, but who h 
ample time to learn to accept it as at least a part © 
reality, not completely discontinuous with campus life 
Indeed the problems of the Depression era, pressing and 
perplexing as they were, lent themselves more readily 
the approaches that one learned in the classroom. Whe 
the routine of the world’s work is upset, it is not surpm* 
ing that the intellectual enters the world with more cont 
dence in his education than he would if things were hu 
ming along and all the round holes were smoothlt 
machined to take their round pegs. 

Measured by their expectations of the grown-up world ‘ 
the postwar generation began shortly after D-Day, * he 
soon as it became apparent that the invasion had bees! 
success. The war’s end was then within sight, if not witha § Ter 
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reach. For our younger brothers the promises of the post- 

war world were inherently reasonable. For them peace 

was an unexpected blessing. 

Our generation, then, found ourselves for the first time 
‘in a society where most people were moving confidently 
} toward rational if unexciting goals, and we were a little 

dazed by it all. The length of our wartime experience was 

important for another reason. We came out of it after 

three or four or five years with the feeling that we had 
‘lost too much time to risk any more delay in getting on 
) with our careers. We couldn’t afford much time off to 
think about the promises of postwar reconstruction, and 
when those promises began to crumble we were too’ busy 
taking our PhD’s or studying law or getting started in 
our first jobs to pay much attention. The revolt of the 
early Twenties was compressed for most of us into a brief 
few months. The only novel I know of that period is 
Merle Miller’s That Winter, which described an idyll as 
fleeting as a summer romance. 

A significant difference I suspect between the veterans 
of World War II and the young men who came home 
from the First World War is that the latter group had 
more time to settle into the peacetime routine—or at least 
they took more time, because they had not been away as 
long and because the whole pace of life was slower. Per- 
haps the eager postwar planners of the mid-’40s are, at 
least in part, responsible for pushing us into school under 
the GI Bill, or back to work in order not to lose all re- 
employment rights, or into whatever program or project 
or scheme was currently popular. At the end of the first 
war, no one offered any practical solutions to the ques- 
tion, “How’re you gonna keep *em down on the farm?” 
And consequently the members of that young generation 
were free for a while to loaf and invite their souls, to ob- 
serve the routine of life from which they were still dis- 
engaged, to raise and mature their doubts until those 
doubts were substantial enough to produce ideas. 

The other day I came upon a reference in a book of 
Lewis Mumford’s to a magazine piece in the first volume 
of the Freeman in 1920 by Harold Stearns entitled “What 
Is a Young Man to Do?” Curiosity led me to the piece 
itself, and I discovered that Stearns’s answer to this 
question was that the young man should flee the materi- 
alist deserts of America to seek at least the possibility of 
spiritual and cultural salvation among the ruins of 
Europe. In the weeks after the piece was published there 
were several letters to the editor, most of them chiding 
the author and expressing a brave resolve to Stay and 
Fight It Out. The letters were apparently numerous 
enough so that the editors felt they should take notice of 
them, and they did so with an editorial which offered no 
solace to the letter writers, but rather admonished them 
not to give way to the false notion that individual or local 
efforts could save the situation, but rather to acknowledge 
that the dark ages were upon us and to retire to the 
remaining citadels of culture where, under rigorous con- 
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ditions, the lamp of learning might be kept burning. The 
editors did not explain why they planned to stay behind. 

Such an interchange is almost unthinkable in the last 
decade. If we do go abroad, it will be on a specific mis- 
sion, for a limited tour of duty, to administer foreign 
aid from behind steel-topped desks in the salons where 
other Americans once fled for refuge. But even generous 
travel allowances don’t always tempt us. Expatriation is 
not a serious idea for this generation. We are too much 
involved in our communities, tied down as much by the 
schedule of PTA meetings as of office routine. What 
would we do with the children, for one thing? And we 
would have to leave the furniture (which we refinished 
ourselves) to the mercies of a tenant, or else crate it and 
ship it along with us. 

Perhaps this is only a description of the onset of middle 
age, in a generation whose experience of youth was 
sharply curtailed. But that experience had a quality of 
intensity, just because we could not think of our college 
years as a preparation for life, but rather as an experience 
to be savored for itself. 

The war gave my generation the gift of freedom in 
our youth. We were free to concern ourselves with the 
nature of things, since we would soon enough receive our 
practical instruction, beginning with close-order drill. 
Even the Depression children who were spared the train- 
ing programs for gray flannel living postponed inquiry 
into the secrets of the universe, to dwell on the problems 
of a sick society. We had no illusions that our education 
offered answers to practical questions, and therefore we 
felt free to address ourselves to inquiries of transcendental 
significance. I suggest we have not completely forgotten 
the taste of that freedom, as one never completely forgets 
a foreign language spoken in childhood. 

Politically, my generation was marked by the discov- 
ery that we could be intellectuals in politics without being 
fellow-travelers. Our discovery made us skeptics and 
pragmatists, but it did not make us cynics or neutralists. 
I remember the organizing convention, at Christmas time 
in 1941, of something called the Student League of 
America, which we actually created as the first national 
liberal student organization without any fellow-traveling 
tinge. There was a quality of abstraction to the whole 
affair, since most of those involved expected to be in 
uniform very shortly. But the act of putting the organi- 
zation together was a kind of affirmation, the effect of 
which is never altogether lost. 

A proper education does not of course guarantee the 
opportunities to use it, or, what is probably more impor- 
tant, the energy to take advantage of those opportunities. 
But I suspect that as my generation finds its energies no 
longer fully occupied in earning a living and raising 
children, we may begin again to hear the voice of the 
turtle, and it may lead us to thoughts and deeds more 
expressive of life’s possibilities than even a plunge into 
the Plaza fountains at midnight. 













BOHN 


Is NAME was Wayne, and he was 
H a gangling, towheaded junior- 
high-school boy. We were going with 
our guide giong the edge of Pine Tree 
Canyon from one excavation to an- 
other. The Indian dwellings, most of 
them 600 or 800 years old, were ex- 
citing. The guide was jolly and full 
of information. 

But somehow the whole experience 
did not come alive until this typical 
American boy caught up with us. He 
overheard some words of our guide, 
and he deserted his parents, who 
were taking in the sights on their 
own, and clung to us with his ears 
cocked to take in every word. He 
would race aleng the sharp edge of 
the canyon or lean far out over it to 
get a better view of some point of 
interest. Through it all, he never 
missed a trick. If the guide asked us 
to guess the use of some special fea- 
ture of a structure, he was always 
ahead of us with a good guess. And 
often enough he would come up with 
a cogent question which gave the 
guide a chance to explain something 
he might have overlooked. At last, 
when we turned back toward -our 
cabin after viewing the fortlike house 
which the peaceful Pueblo Indians 
had built just before they retreated 
from their enemies, Wayne drew a 
deep breath and blurted out: “Gosh! 
I’ve learned more today than I ever 
did in school.” 

This was a part of a day in Mesa 
Verde National Park. It is a spectac- 
ular wilderness in southwest Colo- 
rado owned and managed by the 
National Park Service. I had con- 
sulted my travel-wise friends before 
starting on a tour of our national 
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A Look at 


Prehistoric America 


parks. I had even dropped in at the 
headquarters of the Service in the 
Interior Department building in 
Washington. There I had taken coun- 
sel with Assistant Director Hillory A. 
Tolson and that prince of salesmen, 
S. Herbert Evison. All these advisers 
pushed for Mesa Verde. 

I was curious about this. What was 
there about this particular national 
park that made it a must? Why was 
it obligatory to spend time and 
money on a mess of old cliff-dwell- 
ings and a museumful of ancient 
relics? In fact, why should the 
United States Government: be spend- 
ing millions of dollars to preserve 
and explain such an exhibition? 

The Mesa Verde group of old In- 
dian dwellings was first entered by 
a man who left a record of it in 1874. 
In 1888, it was taken over by the 
Government. In 1916, the Park Serv- 
ice was established and this became 
a part of its domain. The act of Con- 
gress establishing the Service pro- 
vides that “the scenery and the natu- 
ral and historic objects and the wild 
life” in the parks are to be preserved 
“in such a manner and by such 
means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” This is all very clear, and it 
gives a fine idea of the breadth of 
vision of the man who drew up the 
statute. There are two purposes: en- 
joyment and preservation. 

Edith and I rolled into the 8,000- 
feet-high wilderness two days ago. 
From the point of view of fun, we 
have never had a better time. The 
canyons are breathtaking. The wild 
flowers are lovely, varied and gor- 
geously abundant. On horseback or 






on foot, the visitor can cover » 
spoiled wilderness to his heart’s cw 
tent. But that is not what we wanted 
to know. What about these prehistor 
Indians? What about these excavate 
and unexcavated cliff-dwellings? Th 
Superintendent, Oscar W. Carlson 
and three of his archeologists, (i 
Burroughs, Leland J. Abel and Jen 
M. Pinkley. were endlessly patient in 
answering our questions. They took 
us from one excavation to another, 
They explained the peculiarities of 





Pueblo building and Pueblo life. And} 9° 
especially, they explained their om from C 
basic objectives with conscientiowf say ott 
care. for che 

The first object is, as Congress dig " * 
rected, to preserve both the naturd ag 
resources and the archeological «jer 










treasures. The second is to exhibit 
and explain the remains of the am 
cient civilization so as to give ow 
citizens a more intelligent view of ow 
own life and of the history of variow 
nations. Here was the Pueblo civil- 
zation beginning in this region about 
2,000 years ago. Step by step, these§Bonn. 
Indians advanced through mamfvill be 
phases of living. They had their trou fpress « 
bles and their triumphs much like§smilar 
other peoples. Finally, about 2feoncen 
years before the tiny caravels of Co spread. 
lumbus bobbed into our seas, theypin Eur 
suffered drought and were persistent-§ The 
ly attacked by warlike enemies. S the he 
they gave up and moved out. Visser 

This story, as revealed in the 
archeological remains, is told with 
infinite dramatic detail to 200,00 
visitors each year. Americans lov 
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their continent, our archeologist I I 
told us. and they want to know what friend 
estim: 


has happened here. If we come nearet 
to knowing and understanding ow 
predecessors, we shall come clos 
to all the races and nations of the 
world. And possibly—just possibly cose 
—if we learn how the Pueblo folk Fase 
lived and progressed, we may b as“ 
more inclined to give our contempe the 2 
rary Indians a fair deal. One thing other 
I can say for sure. Never have I see Fi 
a set of men more sure of their w#! 
of life and happier in their jobs thi 
these archeologists of Mesa Verde. 
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How an American liberal viewed the late Senator 


Europe and McCarthy 


By William Benton 





In 1954, prior to the Army-McCarthy hearings, William 
Benton, former Assistant Secretary of State and Senator 
from Connecticut (1949-1953), who, perhaps more than 
my other man, can claim to have laid the groundwork 
for checking the late Joseph McCarthy’s political power, 
wrote an article on the Wisconsin Senator at the request 
of the British magazine Fortnightly. Spurred by Diana 
Trilling’s reflections on the McCarthy era in her May 27 
“Here and Now” column, we are reprinting his piece— 
in shortened form. It shows that even at the flood-tide 
of McCarthy’s influence and the hysteria it engendered 
in many intellectuals, we had among us practical liberals 
who soberly forecast the end of his career. 
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We I visited Europe in the fall of 1951, a German 
journalist startled me at a press conference in 
Bonn. “Do you think,” he said, “that Senator McCarthy 
will be able to take over the United States?” At every 
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press conference in Germany and Italy, I was asked 
similar questions. On subsequent visits, I found Europe’s 
conern about McCarthy even deeper and more wide- 
spread. By 1953, he was the most talked-about American 
in Europe. 

The attitude of many Europeans was summarized by 
the head of the World Council of Churches, Dr. W. A. 
Visser’t Hooft, a Dutchman, who told 90 American Prot- 
slant leaders that “irresponsibility in the United States, 
indicated by McCarthyism, looms as large in the 
Western European mind as the threat of aggression from 
the East.” 

I have personally tried to reassure my European 
friends, I agreed with them that many Americans under- 
timate Joseph McCarthy; they laugh him off; they can- 
uot believe that he has any destiny except to hang him- 
wf, But, by contrast, I assure my European friends that 
they themselves greatly overestimate him. They draw too 
thse an analogy between what they knew as Nazism or 

ascism in Germany or Italy and what has become known 
4 “McCarthyism” in America. It is an error to stretch 

analogy across the Atlantic to a new setting, on an- 
continent, and in another half of the century. 

First and most important, even if Senator McCarthy 
had all the evil talent of Mussolini or Hitler he would still 
tet constitute the same menace. The basic preconditions 
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in the early ’50s as they existed in Italy in the early ’20s 
and in Germany in the early ’30s. Indeed, they have never 
existed in the United States. America has had a long and 
continuous history of constitutional government, and of 
free speech, free debate and free elections. Measured 
against the prestige of the American Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, Senator McCarthy is a pygmy. 

Further, there is nothing in the American psyche com- 
parable with the wounds the Germans felt after their 
defeat in the 1914-18 war. There is nothing comparable 
with the resentments the Italians felt, their sense of 
being limited and contained, overpopulated, economically 
depressed, and undervalued. Italy and Germany were 
attuned to the shout of the political adventurer. By con- 
trast, America’s politics is stable. America is powerful 
and prosperous. It assumes its posture as a leader, not to 
compensate for inferiority but from reluctant necessity. 
If it has any deep-rooted national neuroses, they are not 
dangerous to others. America is in no way tinder at the 
tyrant’s hand. 

Nor is there evidence that Senator McCarthy has the 
talent required to exploit an explosive or revolutionary 
situation if such existed. Mussolini and Hitler came 
forward with blueprints for economic and social action. 
They even aspired to be political philosophers. They cap- 
tured and retained power partly on the promises of their 
program. Senator McCarthy has no program. His appeal 
is to fear and hate, not to hope and faith. To achieve top 
success, a demagogue must appeal both ways. 

In The Republic, Socrates says: “When a tyrant first 
appears above ground, he is a protector. . . . Having a 
mob entirely at his disposal, the tyrant is not restrained 
from shedding the blood of kinsmen; by the favorite 
method of false accusation, he brings them into court and 
murders them; some he kills and others he banishes, at 
the same time hinting at the abolition of debts and the 
partition of lands.” 

Not one American in ten thousand could say how 
Senator McCarthy has cast his ballot on the major sub- 
stantive issues before Congress. He is not known for any 
positive proposals, either responsible or irresponsible. 
He is known only for his accusations and his calumny. 

It is true that some oil interests are supporting Senator 
McCarthy. It is true that some of the high-tariff interests 









are McCarthyites. It is true the extremist fringes have 
rallied around him. But such groups do not make a 
party, a program, a platform, or any considerable por- 
tion of America. 

We must ask, then, why Joseph McCarthy gets so many 
headlines. The answer requires insight into the state of 
the American mind in the early ’50s. It also requires 
some understanding of American politics and of the 
American press. I have said that our people have no 
deep-seated national neuroses which explain McCarthy- 
ism. Nevertheless, a national mood has prevailed since 
1946 which helps explain it. This mood is a product of 
the cold war and has been deepened by the war in Korea. 
America’s wars in the past have been hot and absolute. A 
condition of relative war, of half war, limited war, is new 
and perplexing. The emotional reaction of many Ameri- 
cans to this new condition is one of bafflement and 
exasperation. 

It would be strange if the dramatic events of the past 
eight years had had no emotional impact on America. In 


1945, millions of Americans hoped and believed that the — 


Western world would get along with the Soviet Union. 
But by mid-1946, before a year had passed after V-J Day, 
the full invective of Communist propaganda throughout 
the world had turned against the United States. I remem- 
ber when as Assistant Secretary of State, in my speeches 
of 1946 and 1947, I read Soviet broadcast bulletins aloud 
to my audiences; they gasped in astonishment and dis- 
may. This Russian propaganda, in bitter, brutal and 
terrifying terms, charged Americans with great crimes 
including that of being “warmongers.” This is about the 
last thing Americans believed themselves to be. 

Then came the United States decision on Greece and 
Turkey, the Truman Doctrine—a most unfamiliar and 
unsought role for Americans. This was followed by the 
great decisions on European economic aid. In turn came 
the United States determination to station troops in 
Europe and to spend huge sums for rearmament and for 
the North Atlantic Treaty program. These momentous 
decisions were spurred and punctuated by the Commu- 
nist seizure of Czechoslovakia, the Berlin airlift, the 
development of atomic weapons in the Soviet Union, the 
fall of China, and finally the Communist aggression in 
Korea, which sent casualty telegrams into more than 
140,000 American homes. 

In each country of crisis—Greece, Korea and the rest 
—were potent internal enemies: the Communism fifth 
columns. Could such a fifth-column enemy also exist in 
America? Certainly the theory of history-by-conspiracy- 
of-traitors-and-spies was easy to understand. Could it 
apply to America? Even in the British Commonwealth, 
some conspirators have been yanked into the spotlight. 
An atomic spy ring was exposed in Canada. Dr. Alan 
Nunn May and Dr. Klaus Fuchs were convicted in Eng- 
land. In America, amid headlines sustained for many 


months, Alger Hiss had finally been convicted—all this 
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before Joseph McCarthy, in February 1950, began hid has b 
tirades about 205 (later 57 or 81) card-carrying Con which 
munists in the State Department. ful, n 
Here I must re-emphasize a most important fact: There® with . 
has been a Communist conspiracy in America. Senate} Bui 
McCarthy’s version of it is false—for example, his “25} Senat 
card-carrying Communists in the State Department.” Bul) exerc 
his headlines developed against the background not onl to on 
of a massively menacing Communist threat abroad but of} satior 
a highly dramatized conspiratorial threat at home. Ther} Senat 
is no doubt among Americans that there have been soli) an ac 
grounds for our country’s deep concern about the Comf sugge 
munist conspiracy. However, the Communist party half to co 
its most rapid growth in the United States in the 192k§ wort! 
It reached its peak strength when its Presidential cand.) of su 
date polled 102,991 votes in 1932. It has been declinin:} best. 
steadily since then to about 25,000 party members to lican 
day—one adult in every 4,000. and 
These 25,000 can perhaps be called the “hard core’f in o 
Many are schooled in conspiracy. They must be regardeif choo 
as potent and dangerous. Americans have approved the) migh 
steps taken by our two great labor organizations, thy | we 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress off tary 
Industrial Organizations, to expose and expel the Com{ and 
munist leadership of constituent unions. We have ap) trati 
proved also those Congressional investigating committees) The 
which have tried to be just and careful in their methods) tion 
which have helped bring to public attention the Commv} level 
nist cells in Government and in other key areas 0) neve 
national life. . It 
Three and more years before Joseph McCarthy firs}, bod 
noticed the Communists in 1950, I had helped, as Assis: Con 
ant Secretary of State under Secretaries Byrnes ani) late: 
Marshall, to establish higher security standards in ou) son: 
Government by insisting on full investigation by the} crit 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the thousands off Dey 
employes under my direction. Later, as a United States} men 
Senator, I fought McCarthy not because I denied the} dish 
existence of a,Communist danger within the Government!) or 
and within America. I fought him because, for person} cas 
and partisan ends, he sought to exploit this danger, am'| dis, 
America’s mood of anxiety, with reckless and irrespor} Mel 
sible charges; because by doing so he injured innocet} mol 
people—non-Communists—unjustly ; because he has chal} tior 
lenged our hard-won Western doctrine of the presumption) in 
of innocence; because he is fomenting a dangerousl} cha 
simple interpretation of the forces at work in our 20th: to |] 
century world; and because he can use the “subversive | he 
label to frighten worthy but dissenting citizens ilo} ! 
verbal conformity and thus weaken our hard-won righ} of 
to freedom of expression—the very touchstone of olf} tor 
Western creed. anc 
Thus, the setting, and the national mood of anxiel) | an 
have been propitious for Senator McCarthy’s drive for | fac 
the headlines. The theme he chose—spies and sect } lay 
agents—is a proven favorite of fiction. To this theme i | bo 
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has brought a personal talent for mixing fact and fiction 
which borders on genius. He is energetic and resource- 
ful, moving from one accusation to another swiftly and 
with an adroit sense of timing. 

But above all he is a United States Senator; any U.S. 
Senator has vast potential power, whenever he wants to 
exercise it; for a six-year term, he has unlimited access 
to one of the world’s most resonant rostrums. Any accu- 
sation against any individual made publicly by a U.S. 
Senator is considered newsworthy in America. When it is 
an accusation against Government officials, high or low, 
suggesting treason, espionage or sedition, or conspiracy 
to commit any of these, it can become sensationally news- 
worthy. Senator McCarthy has provided a steady stream 
of such accusations. His high irresponsibility is perhaps 
best attested by the fact that many other Senators, Repub- 
lican and Democratic, had heard all the rumor and gossip 
and had read the “confidential reports” on Communists 
in our Government much earlier than he. They did not 
choose to use such information publicly, even though it 
might have proved to their personal political advantage. 
I well remember, during my service as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in 1945-47, the concern of highly placed 
and responsible Senators over alleged Communist infil- 
tration into the State Department. They had “the names.” 
They gave “the names” to me and to other Administra- 
tion officers, and action developed at the administrative 
level. But, because they had no conclusive evidence, they 
never used names, even on the Senate floor. 

It is a fact that Senator McCarthy has not proved any- 
body in the State Department to be a member of the 
Communist party. Some employes named by him were 
later separated from the Department for “security” rea- 
sons, some because the Department was tightening its 
criteria for dismissal, some even perhaps because the 
Department was shell-shocked by his charges. The Depart- 
ment’s criteria evolved from “reasonable evidence” of 
disloyalty or indiscretion to “reasonable doubt” of loyalty 
or discretion. Others resigned before reviews of their 
cases were completed, but almost all those were old and 
disputed cases. All, however, were hailed by Senator 
McCarthy as his vindication, even though nothing re- 
motely approaching a justification of his original accusa- 
tions had developed. After his own party came to power 
in 1952, his Senate seniority automatically gave him a 
chairmanship of a powerful committee and a large staff 
to help him dig up evidence to support his charges. Yet, 
he has continued to fail to produce the evidence. 

A question that arises is this: “Why hasn’t this history 
of failure—this record of crying ‘wolf-—destroyed Sena- 
tor McCarthy?” The answer is that accusations are vivid 
and memorable while denials and explanations are tedious 
and duli by comparison. This elementary psychological 
fact underlies the special protections with which Western 
law surrounds an accused man. Joseph McCarthy is not 
bound by these rules of fairness; he is after the headlines; 
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he is conducting what he calls “exposures” rather than 
criminal trials. His failures are obscured by the com- 
plexity and relative dullness of the rebuttal and by his 
skill in substituting new charges. 

I am asked frequently, not only in Europe but in the 
United States, why so few members of the United States 
Senate, a body of 96 members which regards itself—with 
justice—as one of the world’s great deliberative bodies, 
have seen fit publicly to challenge their colleague from 
Wisconsin. In my opinion, the principal reason is that 
most American politicians—like many Europeans— 
grossly overrate Senator McCarthy’s political prowess. 
Purely as a problem in practical politics, and apart from 
the moral considerations involved, it is my belief that an 
attack on Senator McCarthy may win for a man cam- 
paigning for office at least as many votes as it will lose. 
The net effect of Senator McCarthy on the voting in 
November 1952 in my own state of Connecticut was neg- 
ligible, no more than a few thousand either way out of 
more than a million cast. The decisive factor on the vote 
in Connecticut was the personal popularity of General 
Eisenhower. 

I have tried to make three points: (1) that the tremen- 
dous publicity Senator McCarthy receives in the Ameri- 
can press, and by reflection in the European press, is 
traceable to a combination of his personal talent for 
making headlines and the national mood of anxiety; (2) 
that his publicity is not an accurate measure of the size 
of his political following and is not translatable into 
votes, and (3) that the attempt to draw an analogy be- 
tween Hitler and Mussolini on the one hand and Senator 
McCarthy on the other is unwarranted and misleading 
because America is not now vulnerable to their kind of 
leadership and because Senator McCarthy is not ac- 
cepted as a leader by a mass following. 

Senator Taft had the support of millions of ordinary 
Americans who respected him for his integrity and for 
what they regarded as his remarkable grasp of public 
issues. Yet, he failed three times to secure the Republican 
nomination for President. The Republican millions who 
admired Senator Taft hold no similar respect for Senator 
McCarthy. They would never wish to see him become 
chief of the American state—as the successor to George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. McCarthy is not Mr. Republican—or Mr. Any- 
body. The Republican political leaders who are not above 
trying to make use of him would be revolted at the 
thought of serving under him. I can conceive of only one 
crisis sufficiently catastrophic to give him a remote 
chance to seize top leadership—the chaos of a military 
disaster. 

The deep-rooted traditions of fair play and free speech 
in the American democracy, tested and strengthened now 
over the past 178 years, will not be easily dissipated. The 
tradition is too strong and the man who has set himself 
against it too weak. 
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The Moral Vision of Henry James 


The American Henry James. 
By Quentin Anderson. 
Rutgers. 369 pp. $6.50. 


My GUuEss is that this will prove to 
be the most significant book yet writ- 
ten on Henry James. That is not to 
say that it is the best or the most 
useful, and certainly it is not the most 
interesting. It has none of the rich- 
ness of F. W. Dupee’s short bio- 
graphical study or of the first volume 
of Leon Edel’s projected three-volume 
biography; it does not pretend to. It 
is a book with a single thesis and 
has the strengths and weaknesses of 
such a book: It is dense, limited, vul- 
nerable. The significant thing is that 
it casts a new light on much of 
James’s writing. From now on, no 
one can pretend to understand James 
without having grasped, if only to 
drop or throw away, Anderson’s in- 
terpretation. Subsequent critics may 
find that Anderson has claimed too 
much; they may modify or amplify 
his thesis. I doubt that they can re- 
ject it completely, and they certainly 
cannot ignore it. 

My first inclination was to say that 
in this book Anderson was, finally, 
providing us with the key to Henry 
James. But that would have been 
absurd; there are many keys to 
many doors to the many rooms of 
James’s great house. Maybe we could 
better say that the book leads us to 
a hitherto neglected _light-switch. 
When the switch is snapped on, the 
three rooms of his last “major” nov- 
els are flooded with a brilliant light 
that gives them an almost totally new 
appearance. The familiar objects may 
not look much different, but the re- 
lations between them are now clear 
(all too clear, some will feel) and 
indeed the three rooms are seen to 
belong to one magnificently struc- 
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tured wing. Happily, instead of being 
confined to this wing, the illumina- 
tion is diffused unevenly through the 
rest of the house. In some rooms it 
makes a wonderful improvement as 
it lights up obscure corners and re- 
moves troublesome shadows, while 
leaving our old impression of the 
rooms essentially unchanged. 

This new illumination comes from 
what the James family called “fath- 
er’s ideas.” These comprised a total 
vision of life, at once simple in its 
outlines and intricate in its details. 
The children could not escape these 
ideas, for they were deeply felt and 
lived and endlessly talked by the 
father. As the junior Henry grew to 
maturity and independence, he felt 
a passionate need to break his iden- 
tification with the senior, and he 
explicitly disavowed his father’s way 
of thinking. But the ideas had sunk 
too deep into his consciousness to be 
expunged, and they formed the basis 
for his view of morality and life, and 
underlay all of his fiction. 

The novelist “was engaged in cele- 
brating a triumph, the triumph of the 
vision of the moral life founded on 
personal freedom and unsupported 
by institutional props.” This was the 
peculiarly American vision of the 
time of Emerson, Thoreau and the 
elder James, which Mr. Anderson 
calls the “bootstrap myth.” The es- 
sence of it is the belief that, without 
any divine intervention and without 
the help of institutions such as church 
or state, the individual can lift him- 
self out of his primal loneliness into 
moral community with his fellow 
men. Through the full development 
of his consciousness, the individual 


can achieve the spiritual insight and 
the practical ability to bring about 
an ideal natural order. At this point, 
as the elder James put it, man wil 
attain his “divine-natural-humanity” 
and society will become “the re 
deemed form of man.” 

Henry Senior elaborates his ver- 
sion of the way to utopia through a 
rich and complex set of symbols. In 
brief, the process consists of a strug: 
gle between man’s true and false 
selves. The child is the “first, Adam,” 
innocent, an empty container, a being 
to be molded or filled in the way he 
will himself determine when he faces 
the world of experience. This experi- 
ence comes to him first in the form 
of his selfish “self-hood,” his Eve, 
his tempter. This self-hood by its 
very nature, and through the addi- 
tional beguilements of society, will 
inevitably seek to use other people 
for its own purposes and to appro 
priate, for its own aggrandizement, 
the things, the manners, the appear- 
ances of the world. The two ways 
which this other self has of “taking” 
experience are greed and self-right 
eousness; these are the ways of the 
Law, the Church, the institutions o 
society, all of which are based on the 
peacock desire to appear good and 
to attain glory in the eyes of ones 
fellows. The first Adam is a vess 
(form, bowl) into which the ind: 
vidual can pour these worldly 4p 
pearances if he so chooses. 

Or he may make the other choice 
Though he cannot avoid his Eve, be 
can come to recognize as he fact 
this other self that it is, after all, his 
false self and that the appropriatio 
of appearances merely increases bi 
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world, the continuous struggle to find 
the proper form of life and of love. 
Much of what previously seemed 
paradoxical, ambivalent or simply 
confusing in James now comes clear. 
Experience, culture, the beautiful 
forms of European art are not simul- 
taneously good and bad; they are 
whatever we make them. We create 
our own values from moment to mo- 
ment in our actions, our reactions 
to these things. We can “take” life 
—experience and the things of the 
world—in either of two ways. If we 
adopt the selfish way, we accept con- 
ventional forms and appearances. If 
we choose the loving way, we will 
make our own forms and arrive at a 
“style” which will be a worthy con- 
tainer of all in this world that is 
precious and noble. 

This view of James’s writing leads 
us to a new interpretation of his 
“international theme.” Instead of be- 
ing at heart a conflict of manners, or 
even of civilizations, the interna- 
tional situation is, to use Anderson’s 
words, “an invocation of the depths 
within us or an account of the in- 
ward conflict in which nationality has 
an emblematic function.” The Ameri- 
can—usually the American girl— 
symbolizes the possibilities of the 
spontaneous, loving, selfless accept- 
ance of the goods of the world. The 
European symbolizes the other self, 
and Europe the material goods, the 
temptations to which we must sub- 
ject ourselves if we are to be more 
than half-born innocents, but which 
we must take and use properly if we 
are to be, as it were, reborn. Life is 
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isolation and his ultimate misery. The 
alternative is for his true, selfless self 
to fll the vessel in quite another way, 
by actions based on spontaneous 
zoodness, an unselfish spirit, and a 
recognition of God’s love and pres- 
ence in all men alike. Thus, after 
facing and facing down his false 

rg vif, he can become the “second 

lies Adam,” as did Jesus, who rejected 
the blandishments of his tempter, de- 
gised worldly appearances, refused 

ight andj to appropriate, and thereby was the 
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not an automatic process or prog- 
ress; it is a struggle—a struggle be- 
tween the spontaneous spirit as rep- 
resented by America and institution- 
alized manners and things as repre- 
sented by Europe. It is no good to try 
to escape our Europe (no Typees, 
not even any Waldens), and it would 
be the most naive folly not to look 
upon it with fear and dread. The 
person who is not afraid of himself 
is scarcely a person and certainly not 
of interest to James. The moral 
drama begins when one is aware of 
the beast that stalks out there and 
in here, looking always for new vic- 
tims to appropriate to its own, our 
own, uses. 

How all this applies to James’s par- 
ticular writings we cannot begin to 
explain here. Suffice it to say that 
Anderson demonstrates at length and 
in detail that The Ambassadors, The 
Wings of the Dove and The Golden 
Bowl can (and must?) be read as 
emblematic novels symbolizing the 
ascending ways of taking the world. 
Paradoxically, our better understand- 
ing of these books does not make us 
appreciate them any better—and 
Anderson is careful not to claim that 
it does. In filling these finely wrought 
bowls so full of emblematic signifi- 
cance, with such meticulous artistry, 
James has left little room for the felt 
life, the density of actual experience 
that we find in the best of his earlier 
work. By contrast, Anderson’s expo- 
sition of James’s moral vision en- 
riches both our understanding and 
our appreciation of many of the 
novellas and of novels like The Por- 
trait of a Lady and The Princess 
Casamassima, in which James pre- 
sents us with a world to which we 
can respond more easily and more 
directly. 

Eliot remains right: James’s mind 
was not violated by ideas. But we 
can no longer accept his famed dic- 
tum as we did before: James’s mind 
was permeated by a single, clear, all- 
embracing moral vision. And when 
in the last three novels that moral 
vision engulfed the observed world, 
it amounted to a violation. 


By Harold J. Gordon Jr. 
Princeton, 478 pp. $8.50. 


Harotp J. Gorpon, formerly a 
military-intelligence research special- 
ist for the United States Army, has 
produced a detailed study and pro- 
vocative interpretation of the role of 
the German Army in relation to the 
Weimar Republic. In the prepara- 
tion of this dissertation, the author 
had access to such unpublished docu- 
ments as the Seeckt, Gessler, Groener 
and Epp papers, as well as the bene- 
fit of personal interviews with mili- 
tary and political survivors of the 
period, From these and other sources 
he tells a story of the collapse of the 
Imperial Army and the creation of 
a professional Reichswehr that has 
already been told by other chronic- 
lers; but Mr. Gordon’s interpreta- 
tion is new and arresting. In his 
own words, “the Army was less of a 
disruptive element within the body 
politic of the Weimar Republic than 
has usually been thought.” Insofar 
as the Army was an issue in politics, 
it was the political parties that made 
it so. 

Underlying this presentation is the 
assumption that postbellum Germany 
vitally needed a permanent military 
establishment to maintain order in- 
ternally and to regain its role as a 
Vachtstaat internationally. This was 
indeed the conviction of General 
Hans von Seeckt, who commanded 
the Army during six of the seven 
years under review and who emerges 
from this study a hero, albeit a 
rather tragic one. 

From the Ebert-Groener agreement 
in 1919, the German Army was in- 
exorably enmeshed in domestic poli- 
tics, During the Spartacist uprising 
in 1919 and again in the face of im- 
pending civil war in 1923, the Army 
smashed domestic disorder and res- 
cued shaken governments, The author 
depicts the Reichswehr’s motivation 
in terms of strict professionalism and 
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The German Army in Politics 


The Reichswehr and the German Republic: 1919-1926. 


a discipline of service. Yet, as he 









Reviewed by Melvin Croan he Pe 
Russian Research Center, By U 
Harvard University HT aplin, 

zation finds itself the focus of cop. IN 1 


acknowledges, service was rendered 
to the state and not to the Republic. 
From the General Staff down through 
the ranks, the Army was permeated 
by profoundly anti-republican senti- 
ments, Indeed, radical rightist and 
racist proclivities were even more 
pronounced in the non-commissioned 
ranks than among officers, This was 
the direct result of the professionali- 
zation of the German Army which 
was fatefully decreed at Versailles 
and which enabled the high command 
to recruit from “reliable” 
groups while circumventing the treaty 
limitation on size and equipment. The 
importance of the special arrange- 
ments between the Reichswehr and 
Soviet Russia, so significant in this 
regard, is scarcely adumbrated be- 
yond the suggestive statement that 
such negotiations were carried out 
with the approval or at the conniv- 
ance of successive German cabinets. 
Does that make the Reichswehr re- 
sponsible to the Government or the 
Government responsive to the appar- 
ent needs of the Reichswehr? 

The crux of Gordon’s interpreta- 
tion depends primarily upon his dis- 
cussion of the relation of the Army 
to the political parties, especially the 
Social Democrats, the Democrats and 
the Centrists, which were avowedly 
republican, Relations were not good. 
The author suggests that the fault was 
as much that of the parties as of the 
Army. Republican politicians  in- 
dulged themselves in pacifist and 
anti-militarist propaganda without a 
constructive program to remake or 


social 


at least control the military. More- 
over, they were obstinately and ideo- 
logically blind to the professional 
interests and requirements of the 
generals, “Absolute political neutral- 
ity is extremely difficult in any case 
... and impossible where the organi- 





troversy among political parties”) ios ra 
Thus Gordon concludes that in th i cevera 
rational pursuit of its own profe 
sional interest the Army could cherish Pjisous 
little sympathy for the Republic or fire wr 
its main political supporters, wn 

The Reichswehr’s phenomenal sw. ence 
cess in molding the cadres for afof atte 
future mass army certainly indicates. mm 
that the left-center parties did no impor 
succeed in hindering it. As Defense 
Ministers, the Socialist Noske and the 
Democrat Gessler were effective 
spokesmen for the military. Indeed, 
there is an important germ of truth 
in the indictment of the republicany 
parties, especially the Social Demo-espou 
crats, for their failure to devise anBthe F 
effective military policy. That failureBhad 
was part and parcel of the generlB [pn 
abdication of political responsibility }time | 
which contributed mightily to the}to wr 
eventual collapse of the Weimar Re 91937, 
public, It is to be hoped that, in the Jdome 
face of impending professionalization }Burm 
of the present-day West German de §Large 
fense forces, the SPD will not again Bthreat 
turn away from responsible partici Gitself, 
pation to the illusory haven of ideo Bexpos 
logical self-righteousness, rising 

Yet it is unfair to indict the left Bpletec 
center parties of Weimar in thee} Bu 
terms without raising another ques pcoger 
tion: Were the self-conceived profes there 
sional interests and needs of the fducti 
Reichswehr self-justifying? Like the }play 
Imperial Army before it, the Reichs } Burn 
wehr was the proud preserve of the } Asia, 
Junkers, Their utter disdain for poli }stopp 
tical parties and contempt for populat | publi 
control certainly did not encourage # first 
positive military program on the part form 
of the republican parties. In the final and | 
analysis, the failure of civilian co” |~@" 


ernme 






trol of the military was as much the ~ 
result of the restrictions of the Ver Play! 
sailles Treaty as of the ineptitude 0 e- 


political leadership. 
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Anti-Communist Morality Play 


} ‘The People Win Through. 
By U Nu. 
Taplinger. 184 pp. $3.75. 
of con Jy THE summer of 1950, civil war 
parties.” Fas raging in Burma. August 5 found 
it in th Pceveral high officials of U Nu’s gov- 
| profes ferment at the Premier’s house to 
d cherish Paiscuss not only state matters but also 
ublic o Ihe writing of a play. They had come 
o the conclusion that a dramatic rep- 
enal suc Presentation which depicted “the evils 
s for 2 f attempting to wrest political power 
indicates)hy means of force” might provide 
did not important aid to their cause. 










Defense They called on the Premier him- 
> and theBcelf to write the drama of the life- 
effective 


nd-death struggle that was going on 
in his country. This was to be far 
more than a literary endeavor for 
publican ¢1y Nu, since, unless the ideas he 
| Demo- poused in his play were accepted by 
evise anfthe Burmese people, everything he 
it failurefhad worked for remained in peril. 
general In earlier days, there had been 
msibility Ftime for U Nu to be a “literary” man, 
to theito write satires as he had in 1934 and 
imar Re-§1937, or a forceful drama on the 
it, in the domestic problems of middle - class 
alization §Burmese which he called The Bull at 
rman de-§Large. Now, with the Communists 
ot again §threatening to isolate even Rangoon 
> partic Gitself, he would have to write a play 
of ideo Pexposing the nature of the Red up- 
rising. Within a month, U Nu com- 
the left Bpleted his play. 

in thee § But, as Edward Hunter says in his 
er ques fcogent biographical introduction, 
d profes |there remained the problem of pro- 
_ of the duction. He points out that, if the 
Like the }play had been performed publicly in 
» Reichs }Burma or almost anywhere else in 
ve of the Asia, the Communists would have 
for pol §stopped at no violence to prevent the 
- popular ) public from seeing it, Hence, it was 
ourage@ pfrst distributed in mimeographed 
‘the part fform, later printed in pamphlet form, 
the final f4nd finally performed over the radio 


lian com #8 act a week, Its first staging was 
nuch the {"0t in Burma but at the Pasadena 
the Ver Playhouse in 1952. Today it is stud- 
titude of fed in all Burmese middle schools. 

The play opens with a prologue in 
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Co-editor, “Mass Culture”; research 
professor of journalism, Boston U. 


which a speaker tells the audience 
that the Union of Burma “is standing 
at a crossroads. One way leads to the 
seizing of power by force. The other 
leads to the willing delegation of 
power by the people to their repre- 
sentatives elected by fair democratic 
methods.” There is great force and 
dignity in the closing lines of the 
prologue, where the speaker says: 
“This evil is now rearing its ugly 
head in Burma. If this wickedness 
(may the Lord spare us, friends) —if 
this wickedness takes hold of our fair 
country, it will reduce her to a state 
of abject misery and subjection to 
tyranny that would beggar descrip- 
tion. So we have staged this play, 
which, I hope, will help you to decide 
which way to choose.” No subterfuge 
here, but rather an open statement 
by the playwright that his lines are 
meant to persuade them. 

In the seven scenes that make up 
the play, U Nu vividly depicts the 
stark terror of civil strife. His main 
character, Aung Win, joins the Com- 
munists as the play begins, but re- 
ceives death at their hands as the 
play ends. His disillusionment with 
their aims and promises constitutes 
the dramatic framework of the play. 
Woven in with this close-up of Aung 
Win are several evocative scenes in 
which the villagers are seen in their 
attempt to survive the war. 

In drawing the various threads of 
his argument into a realistic assess- 
ment of Communism, U Nu makes it 
plain that he understands its nature 
very clearly. For example, at one 
point in the play, two of the villagers 
are discussing the pros and cons of 
the Communist argument: 

“U Tua Dun: What’s all this about 
a millennium? 

“U Po Mya: The idea is that no 
one will be poor and everyone will be 


well off. 


“U Tua Dun: That’s not a bad 
idea. 

“U Po Mya: That’s what he says. 
I for one don’t care for the sort of 
millennium where you can’t even lis- 
ten to the radio program you like in 
peace; the sort of millennium in 
which you’re frightened out of your 
wits all the time and continually spied 
on and can’t even be sure that your 
own family won’t tell tales about you 
and have you dragged off by the se- 
cret police at any moment; the sort of 
millennium in which, if you let your- 
self go at all against the bosses, you 
may be tried in the people’s court and 
suddenly disappear. May the good 
Lord deliver us from a millennium 
like that; [ don’t want to see it, or 
hear of it, or think about it.” 

There is a kinship between the lines 
of this play and those the Burmese 
Ambassador recently addressed to the 
United Nations. Many will remember 
his eloquent and moving speech at the 
time the Russians crushed the Hun- 
garians last winter. 

If the Communists in U Nu’s play 
(with the exception of Aung Win) 
seem all to be completely lecherous 
and venal as well as brutal, one must 
remember that the conventions of the 
propagandistic drama almost demand 
this approach. 

The play moves swiftly and makes 
its point, Even to us who may not 
be familiar with the special circum- 
stances of Burmese political and so- 
cial structure, and despite the diffi- 
culty in translating the play into 
colloquial English, The People Win 
Through has genuine force. It will 
undoubtedly continue to have an im- 
pact on Burmese awareness, for the 
bitter days of the civil war are still 
not too distant memories, nor is the 
threat of Communism to be taken 
lightly by the Burmese even to- 
day. 
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MURRAY 


ESPITE its absurd title, Stanley 

Kramer’s The Pride and the 
Passion seems to me just about the 
best kind of movie Hollywood can 
turn out. A wonderfully colorful spec- 
tacle, it abounds in scenic marvels as 
it spins out a simple though moder- 
ately interesting tale quite capable of 
enthralling the reasonably alert 12- 
year-old who is considered represen- 
tative of our mass audience. 

It does not, however, pretend to 
be anything but what it is, an enter- 
tainment, and it is the best one of its 
kind I’ve seen since Land of the 
Pharaohs, another potboiler served 
up in gaudy historical trappings. 
(Parenthetically, I'd better note that 
I haven’t yet seen de Mille’s The Ten 
Commandments, because he’s pretty 
good at this kind of thing, too.) In 
fact, this movie is so pleasing in an 
infantile way that I doubt very much 
whether our popular critics will ever 
forgive Kramer for abandoning the 
artistic pretensions he indulged in 
such tense, low-budget films as Death 
of a Salesman, The Men and High 
Noon. For my own part, I’m glad he 
has at last put his not inconsiderable 
talents to the service of entertain- 
ment, a field from which even good 
showmanship is too often lacking, 
and left art to Cayatte, Welles, Ros- 
sellini and that handful of other real 
artists who are capable occasionally 
of making an uncompromising mo- 
tion picture. 

Based on C. S. Forester’s The Gun, 
Kramer’s epic focuses its cameras 
over the desperate beauty of the 
Spanish landscape, records a number 
of awesome scenes involving tens of 
thousands of cheap Spanish extras, 


By William Murray 


Kramer's ‘Pride, 
Lancasters Success 


even manages to make you care what 
happens to the huge cannon, “the 
mighty one,” that is the real hero 
of the story. The time is 1810, and the 
background is Napoleon’s campaign 
to subdue the Spaniards. The cannon, 
abandoned by a defeated and hastily 
retreating Spanish army, is the only 
one large enough to blow down the 
walls of Avila, where the French have 
established their headquarters. The 
movie shows you what happens as a 
Spanish guerrilla and a British sea 
captain of the Hornblower variety, 
who also happens to be a gunnery ex- 
pert, team up to lug the cannon across 
two hundred difficult miles until it is 
at last trained on the French garrison 
in Avila. The whole adventure is pre- 
posterous, irrational and totally cap- 
tivating. 

The human element, as you might 
expect, is the least interesting aspect 
of the film, but Cary Grant behaves 
with restrained nobility as the Brit- 
ish sea captain and Frank Sinatra 
is more or less credible as the un- 
couth Spanish guerrilla. Only Sophia 
Loren is improbable as the love inter- 
est, but then it seems to be axiomatic 
that every Western still needs a girl 
to balance the cowboy’s love for his 
horse, a device probably intended to 
keep Freudians at bay. In this film, 
the real love object is the huge can- 
non, and I guess, on the whole, it’s 
probably a pretty good thing Miss 
Loren is around. 


HE SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS is 
_re kind of movie Kramer used 
to make and has the sort of theme he 
would certainly have known how to 
handle more interestingly. Actually, 










this Hecht-Hill-Lancaster producti 
could have been a dilly, since it is 
secret with the night people that it 
portrayal of a power-mad gossip ¢ 
umnist and the sycophantic pre 
agent who “feeds” him is supposed ty 
be drawn from life. We could hay FALL 
been treated to a searching insidq | have 
view of the limbo world of night Tallout 
clubs frequented by the slugs wh le 
feed on each other, the wretches i a 
clawing for space on the fringes off ine of 1 
success, and all the other odd crea} human r 
tures who live under rocks and thrive the testi 
on the garbage heaps of gossip, Inj the 
stead, Clifford Odets, who wrote thé 
screenplay, has fashioned a lugubrif 4. desc 
ous melodramatic wheeze of a plo} between 
that all but obscures the hypnotizing power ot 
milieu, leaving us only an occasional “: 
tantalizing glimpse of the “pak * 
carousing at Toots Shor’s, connin wen 
the girls, and buying and selling ead js essen 
other all over town. protectic 
I’ve never succumbed to the delup °Pision 


sion, once popular, that Odets is 4“ ‘ 
. . , hecessar 
major playwright, but I nev a 


thought, on the other hand, that bq i. of, 
would be capable of such indiffereng generati 
writing. In addition to a plot tha lus bee 
would have barely passed must" ca 
during the original run of Ea ao 
Lynne (though perhaps Ernest Ley | ni, 
man, the original author of the story that the 
should be censured for that), he hag problem 
concocted the kind of tortured, met * vill 


phor-hounded dialogue that weigh a ’ 
the eyelids. Perhaps his heart juq 4... ;. 


wasn’t in it. And Alexander Macket} interest, 
drick’s direction doesn’t help much} certaint 
The film is so dark and oe t 
merely heightens the overall effect « Pgh 
ponderosity. aot he 
Burt Lancaster is miscast a3 '4 dhesce 
Winchell-type columnist, but the 09 we sho 
distinguishing feature of the movie if ward 
an astonishingly good performanc4 em 
by Tony Curtis as the frantic, u = 
scrupulous young press agent. His 
portrayal of this seamy character §j COR 
sharp, sensitive and very convincin! . 
He’s certainly come a long way 45 #" den 
actor, but he gets no help from Odets: New L 
I know the original model, and he In | 
a far more interesting, ingratiatis] biogray 


and complex character. me l 
sand, 
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FALLOUT 






ig insidg | have had an opportunity to read the article, 
of night ‘Fallout and Health,” by John M. Fowler and 
ugs whe Walter C. Bauer (NL, July 1). 


| think it is one of the most comprehensive, 
wretches detailed accounts to date of what I consider 
FINES Olf one of the most serious problems facing the 
dd cread human race today, i.e., radioactive fallout from 
nd thrive the testing of nuclear weapons. This article 
puts the problem in everyday language so that 
all those interested may have an understanding 
aaa th of the process and the after-effects. I thought 
lugubri the description of fallout, and of the difference 
£ a plo between the fission and fusion processes which 


ssip. Inj 


power our nuclear weapons, was especially well 
done. 

As you know, I have advocated a multilateral 
ban on the testing of nuclear weapons of one 
% megaton or more in strength. I feel that this 

is essential in the interest of peace and the 
protection of the human race. I have based my 
opinion not only on the fact that continued 
testing of such large hydrogen weapons is un- 
necessary in our defense effort, but—most im- 
portant—on the lack of positive knowledge of 
the effects of radioactive fallout on future 
generations. In my opinion, sufficient evidence 
has been presented, as is so well documented 
in this article, to make it perfectly clear that 
we and other nuclear powers cannot continue to 
test these large weapons indiscriminately. 

I might point out that I am not at all sure 
that the “clean” bomb is the answer to this 
problem. Available information indicates that 
it will take several years to perfect such a 
weapon, and then there is no assurance that 
it will be 100 per cent “clean.” In addition, 
there is no indication that the Soviet Union is 
interested in “clean” bombs, nor is there any 








Macken 
Pp =| certainty of the use of “clean” bombs as op- 


posed to “dirty” bombs in time of war. 

This is the gravest issue that faces the na- 
tions of the world, and it is a problem that 
must he met. We must not let ourselves become 
obsessed with weapons of mass destruction, but 
; the 004 we should be directing our scientific genius 
movie iq ‘oward the utilization of nuclear power for the 
‘ormanc4 Menefit of mankind. 
Vashington, D. C. 
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ntic, un . 
t His U.S. Senator, Montana 
ent. 
racter i§ CO 
race‘) CORRECTION 
ay as atl May I call attention to two slight inaccu- 


| "cles in reviews recently published in THE 
m Odet New Leaver. <H-s 

ind he § In his review of Samuel Gompers’s auto- 
ratiatitgg biography (NL, July 1), Ben Seligman wrote 
that Lenin had called the AFL “a rope of 
sand.” It was not Lenin but Daniel De Leon 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


who used that invective. (Besides, there is no 
such phrase as “rope of sand” in the Russian 
language.) 

In his review of James Joll’s The Second 
International (NL, July 8), David Shub wrote 
that Victor Adler became first President of 
the Austrian Republic in 1919. Victor Adler 
died in November 1918, a few days after be- 
coming Foreign Minister of Austria. The first 
President was Michael Hainisch, who was 
elected in 1920. 


New York City Max Nomap 


YOUNG GENERATION 


Anatole Shub’s June 17 contribution to the 
“Young Generation” symposium paints a 
dreary picture, and, while some of his insights 
and phrasings are effective, I wonder whether 
it is accurate. 

I won’t attempt to quarrel with him on the 
world situation. As Managing Editor of THE 
New Leaper, he has access to more informa- 
tion on international affairs than comes my 
way. But take the domestic side. Does the 
public-school teacher really hold a _ menial 
status, and is he “despised by society in the 
only terms it values”? 

School teachers in Los Angeles are in the 
upper half of the social and economic bracket. 
During a recent school-board election fight, 
it was revealed that their salaries range from 
$4,000 to $9,000 a year—depending upon length 
of tenure and the number of postgraduate 
credits and degrees they have. The average pay 
was over $6,000 a year for ten months’ work. 
Yet, some publicists shed crocodile tears for 
the poor abused teachers who did not draw 
paychecks during the summer months, when 
they were drowsing on college campuses and 
picking up credits to increase their salaries. 

Nor did Shub’s characterization of the 
pupils as “young psychotics” indicate an 
emotion-free attitude to the problem of public 
education. 

I wouldn’t want to be forced into the posi- 
tion of defending “the advertising octopus 
which seizes two-thirds of our periodical 
space,” which Shub emphatically belabors, but 
1 notice in the same issue of THe New 
LEADER a pious full-page ad for the American 
Cancer Society. This is an organization which 
I regard as a money-raising group preying 
upon the helpless fears of readers. 

But, the cost of mass communication being 
as high as it is, even publications like THE 
New Leaver, which does not have a mass 
circulation and possibly is not aiming at one, 
are forced to subsidize the cost of printing 
through ads. Be thankful you have not been 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


forced to descend to truss and patent-medicine 


announcements like the Nation. 

The remainder of Shub’s essay was dotted 
with similar indignant exaggerations. But, on 
the whole, I give him “E” for effort and “A” 
for being stimulating. 


Hollywood Ripce.y CuMMINGCS 


INFLATION 


Oscar Schnabel’s article, “Business and In- 
flation” (NL, June 17), points to some of the 
central causes of the strong inflationary trends 
in the American economy. Some of his argu- 
ments, however, make assumptions or come 
to conclusions which are unwarranted; and 
what may be regarded as his policy recom- 
mendation is rather anti-climactic and misses 
the political heart of the issue. 

Schnabel first attempts to show how busi- 
stable profit rate 
leads to inflation. He does so by assuming 


ness’s insistence on a 
wage increases which exceed productivity gains. 
But once this assumption is made, the stability 
of profit rates ceases to be a cause of inflation. 
stability is, 
economy where there still is a large degree of 


This after all, inherent in an 
competition for investment funds and where 
the profit rate is the criterion of managerial 
efficiency. True, it acts as a multiplier, but it 
multiplies unstable magnitudes, and it is these 
we must find and analyze. 

Is Schnabel’s assumption of excessive wage 
increases sound? In bituminous coal mining, 
one of the industries for which he happens 
somewhat casually to make his assumption, 
productivity rose by 62 per cent from 1948 
to 1955; real wages rose only 20 per cent. In 
manufacturing, productivity rose 33 per cent 
between 1947 and 1956; real wages gained 32 
per cent. (Sources: U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Postwar Produc- 
tivity in the United States,” paper presented 
at International Conference on Productivity, 
Paris; and Monthly Labor Review, May 1957.) 
A similar picture of increases in real wages 
lagging behind or merely matching gains in 
productivity holds for the auto and steel in- 
dustries. There can be little doubt of the in- 
dustrial unions’ awareness of the need to keep 
wage demands within the limits of produc- 
tivity growth. 

But demands for wage hikes exceeding 
productivity gains are inevitable in labor-in- 
tensive industries, such as most of the service 
trades. This clearly calls for a redistribution 
of the productivity gains made in the capital- 
intensive industries, by means of lower prices 
on their goods. 


A further question arises: Isn’t the very 









growth of the service sector made _possibj hat it k 
by the mounting productivity in the extractiy riented. 
and manufacturing sectors? Aren’t these ad Bounds, 
ready “redistributing” the benefits of the itogethe 
greater productivity through higher profit tay Schnal 
and rising payments for services? Indeed, the much of 
are. But the rapid proliferation and increasing, sumption 
ly irrational allocation of resources to th te. His 
(perhaps rather too broadly defined) servic buried 1 
sector is probably the major factor in raising Buciness’ 
the costs of the productive sectors. Here isfhanneli 
one of the reasons for the drive by conservatir brorks. 
forces to reduce budgetary, including militan, {jy ins 
outlays. 7,000 j 

Aside from necessarily wasteful militan@jixely 
expenditures, there is the economically ani fijursbles 
socially unjustifiable growth of employmenfhey sp 
and investment in financial and sales agencies Brould 1 
private and public administration, advertising Iinance 
etc. On the other hand, production still is noRhese 
meeting the unabated needs for housing, urbajfnancin 
renewal and transportation, education anifR quest 
community facilities. And such truly produc}jestmen 
tive services as the teaching and medical proMow-inec 
fessions remain seriously deficient. A ful 

This development inhibits the growth ofhich ; 
real wealth per capita; at the same time itRactics, 
tends to redistribute a growing share of it Wigs sug 
the economically unproductive categories it@han a 
dicated above. It spells increasing costs, whichffutilely 
necessarily exert upward pressure on prices @han th 

Schnabel’s second point—namely, that big 
business, by financing its expansion through 
price rises, imposes a form of forced saving 
on the consumer—is well taken. It highlights 
the grave limitation of monetary controls it 
circumstances where the private power @ 
business rivals that of public authority as 
can openly flout its declared policy. 

The third point—consumer credit as an it 
flationary factor—seems to me the weakest 
The amount of instalment debt outstanding 
is now around 14 per cent of disposable # 
come (total consumer debt includes persond 
loans, which are not strictly relevant here), 
and the rate of its increase was alarming p& 
haps only in 1955 (a year of heavy auto sales). 
So far this year, repayments have not bees 
far below new loans extended. 

There is a much more fundamental aspet! 
to consumer credit, however, than its si 
Consumer credit is a major means by which 
the economies of full employment are realized. 
Just as a business firm operates much mot ff 
economically by incurring medium- and loog 
term debt to make its capital purchases, * ff 
the individual family gains substantial ecot 
mies by covering its needs of durable goo 
without waiting for its cash savings to *§ 
cumulate to pay for them. An incidental elie 
of the growing role of consumer credit * 
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hat it keeps the economy basically consumer- 
iented. This can be decried on cultural 
sounds, but on political grounds I find it 
jtogether salutary. 

Schnabel claims that, but for advertising, 
much of the money spent on “excessive” con- 


fiumption would be available for schools, roads, 


vc, His major economic proposal, however, 
buried under his quite justified objections to 
business's huge advertising outlays, is the 
rhanneling of consumer income into public 
orks, The great majority of people taking 





put instalment credit are in the $4,000-to- 
7000 income group. They are usually rela- 
ively young families who need consumer 
urables the most. A great part, of the money 
hey spent on allegedly excessive consumption 
ould presumably have to be taxed away to 
nance Schnabel’s proposed public works. Yet 
hese people already pay stiff The 
fnancing of public improvements seems to me 
B question of the rational allocation of in- 
yestment funds, not one of taxing medium- and 
jow-income earners. 

A fullemployment economy raises problems 
which cannot be dealt with by mere pressure 
bactics, A Consumers’ Anti-Inflation League, 
Bs suggested by Schnabel, could not be more 


taxes. 








han a pressure group and would, moreover, 
utilely concentrate on the visible effects rather 
han the structural causes of inflation. It could 








not buck interests, whose 


stems from both their vast properties and the 


corporate power 
legal institutions safeguarding their control. 
What is necessary is not merely an assertion 
of the public’s authority in one of its most 
vital concerns, but institutions, such as strong 
investment-allocation and price-control boards, 
which could secure its interest. 


New York City H. Branp 
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Lawyers—Teachers 


Get together with your 
| colleagues for the special 
| activities of the Lawyers 
Committee and the Teachers 
Committee of 
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THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


€ traternal order of liberal-labor 

offering insurance and 

ot ¢ rative rates: 

Medical -Surgical ( years of group 

medical experisnes) « Hospitalization 

* ery and Funeral Benett 

* $1008 Tuberculosis Benefit « Dis- 

ability Benefit « Life insurance of 
8100 to $5.000 in various forms. 


| 70,000 members in 30 states 
| 
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Showplace of the Nation 


An M-G-M Picture 
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anniversary of United States Air Force . 


Ceremonial Drill Team . . . Rockettes, 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so —- 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., Y.C. Phone, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 












RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Rockefeller Center + Ci 6-4600 
FRED ASTAIRE - CYD CHARISSE 


in““SILK STOCKINGS” 
Also Co-Starring JANIS PAIGE - PETER LORRE 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN - Produced by ARTHUR FREED 


In CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 


“BLUE YONDER'’’—Exciting salute to golden 
ing thrilling Air Force Drum and Bugle Corps and 


Ballet, Glee Club and Symphony Orchestra. 


On - 
BR THE "D. 1." 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 


pleasant relief with easy-acting 


Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 


their own families, too. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets’’. 


.. remember 


EX-LAX 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 


1957 LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES 


Tuesday 
LECTURES 


July 23 Bernard Gabriel Pianist 
“The Piano Speaks” 


July 30 Dr. Norman Jacobs 


Director, Tamiment Institute 


“The United Nations: Facts and Fictions” 


August 6 Paul Edwards 
Professor of philosophy, New York University 


“Freud as a Sex Reformer” 


August 13 Dr. Harry Schwartz 
Soviet affairs specialist, NEW YORK TIMES 


“The Soviet Union Today” 


August 20 Bernard Rosenberg 
Co-editor, MASS CULTURE 


“Television and Mass Culture” 


August 27 Sidney Hertzberg = Journalist 
“Nehru and Neutralism”’ 


Sept.3 Harry Fleischman 
Director, National Labor Service 


“Democracy in the Trade Unions” 





Thursday 
CONCERTS 


July 25 ~—- Vivian Rivkin 
(partner to be announced) 
Duo Piano 
All Gershwin Concert 


August 1 Bernard Gabriel 
Informal Piano Recital 


August 8 Vivian Rivkin 
Pianist 


August 15 
After Dinner Opera Company 


August 22 _—iLorin Hollander 
Pianist 


Concerto Concert Accompanied by Second Piano 


August 29 
Tamiment Ballet Company 


Sept.5 Karen Tuttle 
Viol 


Cultural Projects of the Tamiment Institute 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 © AL 5-7333 








